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RAcIAL REVERB: “PARANOIA WITHIN REASON” 
AND THE SOUNDING OF THE SOCIAL 


LUKE FORRESTER JOHNSON 


On the evening of June 28", 2020, Mark and Patricia McCloskey trained 
guns on Black Lives Matter protestors passing by their mansion on Portland 
Place, a street in St. Louis’ wealthy Central West End. Images of the armed 
couple quickly went viral, and within hours the McCloskeys had become 
the latest poster children for white paranoia. Like “BBQ Becky,” “Permit 
Patty,” and countless other white civilians who have called the police on 
Black people for going about quotidian tasks—not to mention the innu- 
merable police officers who have murdered Black people and gotten off 
scot-free after professing fears for their personal safety — Mark and Patricia 
McCloskey were participating in what we might reasonably call a form of 
group psychosis. “Psychosis,” in that all of these white people are conjur- 
ing and acting upon unfounded fantasies of Black people as dangerous 
aggressors. “Group,” in that none of them is acting alone; their fantasies 
fit together in a vast, transgenerational patchwork of anti-Black discourses, 
which both structure and are structured by the material infrastructures of 
racial capitalism. Of course, the fears and fabrications of white Americans 
like Carolyn Bryant, Daniel Pantaleo, and Derek Chauvin,' along with the 
juridico-political systems that both abet and ratify them, are not unique to 
anti-Blackness in the United States; scholars like Max Horkheimer, Theodor 
Adorno ([1944] 1994), and Claude Lefort (1986) suggested long ago that right- 
wing ethno-nationalism has an intimate relationship with paranoid fantasies 
of bodily invasion. Consider French author Jean Raspail’s dystopian novel 
The Camp of the Saints (1973), in which “western civilization” buckles under 
a mass influx of third-world immigration, or more recently, Renaud Camus’ 


'On April 20, 2021, Derek Chauvin was convicted of “second-degree unintentional murder, 
third degree murder and second-degree manslaughter” in the murder of George Floyd (Bailey 
2021). However, Chauvin’s conviction—which came after a year of highly visible BLM protests 
across the country and the globe —neither annuls nor rectifies the broader lack of accountability 
for white Americans who have murdered, or incited the murder of, Black people. To cite two of 
many examples: neither Carolyn Bryant (whose false allegations instigated the lynching of Em- 
met Till in 1955) nor Daniel Pantaleo (who choked Eric Garner to death in 2014) has been legally 
held accountable. 
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theory of the “Great Replacement” (2011), which argues that white global 
elites are conspiring with Africans and Middle Easterners to gradually replace 
the West's civilized, white body politic with a savage, Black and brown one. 
Whether we look at right-wing nationalist movements in France or Holland, 
Britain or the U.S., the fantasmatic contours remain largely the same (Wekker 
2017, D’Arcens 2018, Shoshan 2019). In the nightmares of many Western, 
right-wing populists, there is a civilized body politic that must remain intact, 
pristine, white —but its integrity is threatened by seething masses of filthy, 
parasitic, Black and brown rapists just beyond the gates. As Homi Bhabha 
puts it, the conjurer of this fantasy is “caught in the ambivalence of paranoic 
identification, alternating between fantasies of megalomania and persecu- 
tion” (Fanon 2008, xxxiii). 

Psychoanalytic theorists like Bhabha and Fanon, however, only give us 
one side of the story. For white paranoia is not merely a psychic state; it is 
also a social, political, and cultural phenomenon. And as Eve Sedgwick has 
suggested, when understood in its social, political and cultural contexts — 
rather than solely through the diagnostic frame of the psyche—paranoia 
reveals itself as a fundamentally mimetic affect: it “seems to grow like a 
crystal in a hypersaturated solution, blotting out any sense of the possibil- 
ity of alternative ways of understanding or things to understand” (Sedgwick 
2002, 131). Suspicion begets suspicion. Indeed, John Jackson (2008) argues 
that both white and Black people are locked in an asymmetrically recipro- 
cal bind of mistrust: what he calls racial paranoia. Jackson grounds this 
phenomenon—at once psychic, social, and cultural—in the long durée of 
white supremacy. 

In the antebellum period, slave owners did not take for granted the 
ability to read enslaved people’s true emotional states off of their outward 
expressions. A complaisant smile might conceal feelings of hatred, resent- 
ment, or perhaps even plans for insurrection (Jackson 2008, 34). Meanwhile, 
Black people living under the sheer terror of plantation logics learned to 
allocate trust carefully, even among other enslaved people. Jackson notes 
that many slave revolts were preemptively quashed after enslaved whistle- 
blowers snitched on their counterparts, and that even in the free North, 
undercover Black spies would lure fugitive slaves into a false sense of secu- 
rity in order to capture them and bring them South again (35). Thus, on both 
sides of the color line, the “peculiar institution” brought with it a pervasive, 
atmospheric sense of mistrust. (It is indeed no small irony that a political, 
economic, and cultural system so fiercely dependent on physiognomic logics 
ushered in such deep suspicion of surfaces.) Jackson argues, however, that 
the 1960s marked a definitive shift in the structure of racial paranoia. As 
“mainstream” (68) American political culture changed course, the George 
Wallaces and Orval Faubuses of the world were chased into the shadows; 
“brash and brazen” instances of racism (67) like slurs, lynchings, and mobs 
gave way to subtler forms of institutional discrimination. The general culture 
of “political correctness” that emerged certainly didn’t get rid of racism—and 
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such “brash and brazen” events certainly persist — but it did change the rela- 
tionship between racism and the public sphere. Explicitly avowing racist 
intent was no longer acceptable. So, when “Howard Cosell [called] black 
football players monkeys, Mel Gibson [attributed] all the world’s problems 
to conspiring Jews, or [Michael Richards embarked on an] ode-to-lynching 
tirade...[each of these] individuals apologize[d], den[ied] motivations, and 
tr[ied] to move on” (70). 

In this new discursive landscape, Jackson suggests that the paranoid 
tables have, in a sense, turned. If in the 19" century, the paradigmatic image 
of racial paranoia was a white person glaring suspiciously at an enslaved 
Black person, searching for malice behind his or her smile, the contemporary 
image is the inverse; a Black person warily eyeing a white person’s polite 
demeanor, searching carefully for signs of hidden or repressed racism (2008, 
79-80). I do not read Jackson’s argument as suggesting that Black people now 
have the political, cultural and economic power that whites once did, nor that 
racial history can be faithfully read through such neat, dialectical reversals. 
And while I question the analytic integrity of concepts like the “mainstream” 
and “political correctness,” I do think this image crystallizes both the struc- 
ture and the historical irony of much contemporary racial paranoia. It is an 
image of a world in which Black people, and people of color more broadly, 
are faced with the Sisyphean task of constantly adjudicating the veracity of 
racism’s ghostly presence —a specter whites would prefer to ignore. 

Shouldered with this heavy burden, Black people have developed a wide 
repertoire of ways of feeling, sensing, and knowing racial violence in all its 
veiled forms. And these embodied repertoires, subtle as they are, are not 
merely inaccessible to most white people; they often seem downright crazy 
to them. Likewise, many Black people (rightfully, in my opinion) see white 
paranoia—“clutching purses in slow-moving elevators, continually reani- 
mating age-old arguments about the biological bases of intellectual differ- 
ences, dismissing any invocation of racism as mere victimology and insin- 
cerity” (2008, 14)—as completely nuts. As Jackson puts it, “what looks like 
paranoia to one group can seem quite logical to another. Things that blacks 
sometimes take for granted whites easily dismiss as unreasonable, insane, 
pure nonsense —and vice versa” (5). 

But what does it mean to speak of paranoia as a pathological condition 
when —in the case of white people—those enveloped in its affective and 
epistemic haze are neither marginal nor marginalized? Indeed, pinning 
down “paranoia” as an object of inquiry is a notoriously difficult endeavor; 
one at which political theorists, philosophers, sociologists, anthropologists, 
and psychoanalysts have all tried their hands. Particularly in scholarship 
on so-called “conspiracy theories,” paranoia has been theorized variously 
as an impaired form of political thought (Hofstadter 1965); an epistemo- 
logical error (Keeley 1999); a coping mechanism for people in disempowered 
positions (Fassin 2011, Freeman 2011, Bakalaki 2016), a claim to discursive 
legitimacy (Briggs 2004, Bratich 2008, Pelkman and Macholds 2011), and an 
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integral component of contemporary social life (Dean 1998, Zizek 2001, Mills 
2003, Lacan 2006)*. But regardless of the vantage from which one attempts 
to fix paranoia as a phenomenon, it always seems to melt away. That is, 
each disciplinary frame draws its limits in such a way that the others cannot 
simply be tacked on afterwards. 

Brian Keeley (1999), for example, attempts to tackle paranoid conspiracy 
theories with an epistemological frame that presumes a rational cogito, fore- 
closing the types of analysis that psychoanalytic thinkers like Slavoj Zizek 
and Jodi Dean employ in attempting to wrangle the phenomenon. Likewise, 
psychoanalytic frames like those of Zizek and Dean neglect both the uneven 
discursive terrain on which political and social actors play and the irreduc- 
ibly fractured nature of the political and social fields through which these 
actors move. These fields are fractured not just because of the stain of the 
Lacanian Real, as Zizek would have it (though this might be true as well), 
but because even before the networked chaos of postmodernity it was never 
possible to analytically isolate a cohesive linguistic, social, cultural, or politi- 
cal system in which any given person lives. Anthropologists and sociologists 
like Didier Fassin (2011), Charles Briggs (2004), Mathijs Pelkmans and Rhys 
Machold (2011), and Alexandra Bakalaki (2016) have tended carefully to the 
relationship between power and discourse and the hybrid, provisional nature 
of discursive fields, but in order to avoid dismissing so-called “paranoid” 
actors as simply unintelligent or irrational—indeed, a move that would run 
counter to anthropology’s disciplinary commitment to local, partial knowl- 
edges—they must ultimately bracket the truth values of the “paranoid” 
actors’ claims. In other words, anthropologists are less interested in whether 
paranoid people are “correct” than they are in why these people are called 
paranoid, and to what effect. Here the disciplinary loop completes itself, 
for while philosophers and psychoanalysts tend to schematize the relation- 
ship between truth and paranoia by glossing over power and social position, 
anthropologists and sociologists tend to do precisely the inverse: by charting 
the relationship between truth claims and power, they elide the relationship 
between paranoia and the broader metaphysical conditions that make any 
truth claim possible — including their own. 

So how are we to think racial paranoia as a social phenomenon with- 
out losing sight of its psychic status? And how are we to acknowledge the 
contingency of all truth claims while still keeping in mind the ethical and 
political stakes of our thought? Specifically, the dangers of relativizing or 
rationalizing white peoples’ genocidal, paranoid fantasies? Jackson provides 
us with a detailed historical account of the development of racial paranoia, 
but ultimately leaves these theoretical questions unanswered. 


*My sense of work on “conspiracy theories” as a relatively coherent world of scholarly 
conversation is deeply indebted to a seminar entitled “Conspiracy Theory and Social Theory,” 
which I took with Elizabeth Davis in the fall of 2019. Without Elizabeth’s excellent syllabus, her 
upcoming book—The Time of the Cannibals: On Conspiracy and Context (forthcoming) —and the 
many wonderful conversations we had in class, this essay would not have been possible. 
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On the eve of the Millennium, George Marcus (1999) took a different 
approach to paranoia—one that didn’t presume the impartial distance of a 
diagnostic frame any more than it presumed the disciplinary purity of its 
object. Rather, Marcus made a case for “paranoia within reason,” a form 
of inquiry with “just enough of the facts missing” that “what is speculative 
in every project of reason...becomes distorted, even playful, and stays this 
side of delusion” (Marcus 1999, 5). Marcus’ phrase invites us to indulge 
in a sort of paranoia that doesn’t go too far, that stays within the bounds of 
reason, but also, to consider the ways in which reason itself always already 
has paranoia lurking within it as a constitutive force. Moreover, insofar as the 
analytic purchase of “paranoia within reason” does not depend on a critical 
distance from its object, it remains an irreducibly situated term, inextricable 
from the cultural, epistemological, and geopolitical context in which it was 
born. Indeed, Marcus outlines “at least two broad contexts or conditions of 
contemporary life” that he and his colleagues believe have set the stage for 
an uncanny return of what, in the wake of McCarthyism, Richard Hofstadter 
(1965) called “the paranoid style.” 

Firstly, they argue that the Cold War era was profoundly shaped by 
“paranoid social thought and action that reached into every dimension of 
mainstream culture, politics, and policy” (Marcus 1999, 2). If we understand 
reasonable political thought and action to mean modes of being that are 
attuned to the “real” structuring of the world (as opposed to the paranoid 
fantasies of one particular individual), and if the “real” world has indeed 
been structured by paranoid architects, then we can quite logically conceive 
of a situation in which the reasonable and the paranoid coincide. This is 
more or less the argument that Jackson makes of racial paranoia; to think 
clearly in a paranoid structure is, paradoxically, to become paranoid. 

Secondly, Marcus et al. point to the late 20" century “crisis of representa- 
tion...[a] felt inadequacy of metanarratives and conceptual frames to explain 
the world as it has historically emerged and is currently changing” (1999, 4). 
The authors attribute this epistemological groundlessness less to the “critique 
of knowledge of recent years” (read: poststructuralism), than to “the rapidity 
and extent of actual changes themselves” (4). If in the Cold War years a 
hermeneutics of suspicion provided epistemological certainty where institu- 
tional authority proved suspect (We can’t trust the bourgeois university, but we 
can trust the critique of ideology!), what were we to do when these hermeneu- 
tics seemed to have lost purchase on their objects of critique? And what are 
we to do now, in a moment when the hermeneutics of suspicion seem even 
more, well, suspicious? 

The predicament that Marcus and his colleagues faced at the turn of the 
century, and the heteroclite conceptual approach that they took in working 
with paranoia, provide a compelling model for thinking through the ques- 
tion posed above: how might we think racial paranoia when our pragmatic, 
ethical, and academic sensibilities seem to pull us in opposite directions? We 
know paranoia when we see it, and paranoid these white people are, but it 
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is another thing altogether to turn words into concepts, visceral judgments 
into academic arguments. Marcus’ approach is valuable because it does not 
require us to stake out some position outside of the social field in which we 
operate. Much like Anne Cheng (2009) does in her proposal for a “hermeneu- 
tics of susceptibility,”* we acknowledge that we are always already contami- 
nated by our objects of critique. In this sense, I wish to suggest that we might 
draw on the diagnostic vocabulary of psychoanalysis not as an impartial 
description of a transhistorical, transcultural psychic or social phenomenon, 
but rather as a situated way of navigating a particular truth game (Foucault 
1980) —a truth game that, as a white scholar committed to anti-racist work, 
I feel ethically compelled to play. For whereas social scientists like Bratich, 
Bakalaki, Briggs, and Fassin explore paranoia as a form of subjugated knowl- 
edge—a more generous engagement with what Fredric Jameson has called 
the “poor person’s cognitive mapping” (1988)—we are dealing here with a 
form of majoritarian paranoid knowledge, along with the forms of minoritar- 
ian knowledge that it has forced people of color to develop. In short, one 
form of paranoia within reason, one without. 

I believe that the points where these two types of paranoia clash— what 
Danielle Allen has called the “congealed boundaries of mistrust” cutting 
through the American body politic—constitute a privileged site for think- 
ing through the relationship between paranoia, sociality, and subjectivity 
more broadly (Allen xvii, 2009, cited in Jackson 2008, 51). For whereas past 
theorists of paranoia have made the case for the preeminence of one register 
of analysis in particular (e.g., Hofstadter for the psychological; Keeley for 
the epistemological; Bratich, Briggs, and Fassin for the discursive; Zizek for 
the metaphysical, etc.), racial paranoia forces us to consider the fraught rela- 
tionship between these registers. To this end, I will first look more closely at 
racial paranoia on both “sides” of the color line, examining how white and 
Black paranoia implicate, mimic, and augment one another. I will then argue 
that a rigorous analysis of racial paranoia—and by extension, paranoia more 
broadly —requires a rapprochement between two often conflicting theoreti- 
cal traditions: Lacanian psychoanalysis and Peircean semiotics. Finally, I will 
close by suggesting that the convergence of these two approaches points us 
toward sonic vocabulary as a means of mediating between disparate regis- 
ters of analysis (i.e., the psychic, the social, the metaphysical) and varying 
frames of historical reference (i.e., broad, narrow). Ultimately, I believe that 
it is only by dwelling on the impossibility of successful translation across 
these registers and frames that we gain the richest understanding of what 
each attempts to delimit in the first place. 


’Cheng coins the term “hermeneutics of susceptibility” as an alternative to Ricceur’s 
“hermeneutics of suspicion” (1970), which has recently come under much scrutiny for the mas- 
terful orientation to analysis that it precipitates (Best and Marcus 2009, Anker and Felski 2017). 
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Assymetrical Reciprocity 


The earlier quote from Homi Bhabha was drawn from a preface to Frantz 
Fanon’s Black Skin, White Masks, in which the latter dissects the paranoid 
fantasies of white men and women preoccupied by the idea of the monstrous, 
hyper-virile Black rapist. This form of paranoia is not limited to the fear 
that the Black man will steal and brutalize the white man’s woman; it also 
encompasses anxieties of the Black man being more sexually potent than the 
white man and, by extension, being able to satisfy the white woman better 
than the white man can. Fanon’s argument was largely based on a projective 
hypothesis, wherein Europeans displaced onto the Black other that which 
they refused to acknowledge in themselves (in this case: violent, sexual 
urges). There are indeed many problems with the projective model of racial 
anxiety, key among them the notion that urges exist prior to their prohibition, 
and the unexamined assumption that racial modes of perceiving corporeal 
difference existed prior to the construction of race. As Zine Magubane (2001) 
points out, projective analyses of racial anxiety (such as Sander Gilman’s 
[1985]) risk naturalizing the racial difference that they purport to critique by 
appealing to some purely “physical” difference that becomes the impetus for 
psychic distress. That is to say, when Gilman suggests that Europeans were 
disturbed by the striking difference of African bodies (in particular, their 
genitals), he fails to acknowledge that this notion of physical difference is 
already a racialized one. 

Over the past seventy years, though, psychoanalytic theorists of racial 
anxiety have largely shifted from projective models to what we might call 
“abjective” models.? Whereas projective discourses describe an already 
formed white subject projecting his [sic] repressed sexual urges onto a conse- 
quently racialized other, abjective discourses read racial anxiety as register- 
ing the breakdown of the illusory border between the white subject and the 
non-white other. There may not be a racial other prior to projection, but 
there is a white subject. In abjective discourses, by contrast, there is no white 
subject prior to the casting off of the abject racial other. In this sense, the 
shift to abjective discourse not only refuses to take the stability of the white 
subject for granted, but also sidesteps the historical impasse created by the 
myth of projection as the origin of racial difference. Whereas it is possible to 
misread racial projection as a movement from psychic interiority to cultural 
and historical exteriority, the explosion of subject and object triggered by 
abjection precludes such a simplistic reading. 


‘This was Foucault's (1990) famous critique of the repressive hypothesis, although not in 
racial terms. 

‘For further examples of what I call the projective model, see, e.g., Freyre (1946), Jordan 
(1968), Rawick (1972), Drinnon (1980), and Frederickson (1981), all cited in Stoler (1995). For 
examples of what I call the “abjective” model, see Young (1990), ZiZek (1997), Cheng (2000), 
Seshadri-Crooks (2000), Scott (2010), Stephens (2014), and Nash (2014). 
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Along these lines, recent Lacanian theorists of race like Kalpana 
Seshadri-Crooks (2000) and Michelle Stephens (2014) have suggested that 
white people’s anxiety around people of color is linked to an unconscious 
registration of the radical instability of racial boundaries. This sense of racial 
precarity is in turn bound up with the ontological volatility of the modern(ist) 
body’s surface, whose fantasmatic closure is accomplished via intersecting 
“epidermal” logics of race and gender (Fanon 2008; Stephens 2014). Hence 
the prevalent white supremacist fear of breeching bodily boundaries, along 
with the anxious need to secure the orifices of the body and the body politic 
that it synecdochizes. 

The mechanics of the psychoanalytic logic here are indeed complex, but 
what is most important for our purposes is the mimetic relationship between 
content and form across these arguments. Both in the texture of the fantasies 
analyzed and in the topological structure of Lacanian psychoanalysis, the 
dissolution of the border between the white self and the racial other is linked 
to both the emergence and the force of racial paranoia. In turn, the border 
between “white paranoia” and the “Black paranoia” that it precipitates will 
gradually grow finer in my own argument as we precede. At stake here 
is certainly not a dwindling ability to distinguish between the fantasies of 
white people and the knowledge of Black people, but rather, an incremental 
increase in the analytic static that issues forth as we continue to trace the 
warp and weft of racial paranoia as both psychic and social phenomenon. 

With this chiastic portrait of white paranoia lurking in the background, 
let us turn to the other side of the bind. Consider Claudia Rankine’s 2014 
book Citizen, which poetically captures a dizzying array of racist microag- 
gressions. The book consists largely of semi-isolated vignettes wherein 
the narrator (who, owing to the use of the second person pronoun “you,” 
tentatively becomes the reader), encounters startlingly racist comments and 
actions as she goes about daily tasks. A white colleague tells you “his dean 
is making him hire a person of color when there are so many great writers 
out there” (Rankine 2014, 19). A white woman tells you her son didn’t get 
into an elite college because of affirmative action (23). A white man asks 
you why you care that he just called Black teenagers n*****s in front of you 
(27). Your white therapist—whom you have only ever spoken with on the 
phone—mistakes you for a threat and yells at you to get off her lawn until 
she realizes, “oh yes, that’s right,” you have an appointment. She is “sorry, 
so, so sorry” (29). 

Throughout the book, the narrator’s distress culminates in moments of 
paranoiac self-doubt: “What did he just say? Did she really just say that? Did 
I hear what I think I heard? Did that just come out of my mouth, his mouth, 
your mouth” (Rankine 2014, 16)? These questions go beyond the disbelief 
of the Black narrator that a white person would say something so brazenly 
racist in front of her (a skepticism hinging on the legibility and consistency 
of a social status quo) to touch upon what Lacanian psychoanalysts might 
call the traumatic kernel of belief in intersubjective reality tout court: Are you 
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really the way you are? Am I really the way I am? The epistemological 
vertigo of the narrative’s content is compounded by the use of the second 
person pronoun “you,” which collapses the distance between reader and 
protagonist, subject and object, thus effecting racial paranoia both diegeti- 
cally and exegetically. Not only is the person in this book paranoid, but I am 
becoming paranoid because I am the person in this book! 

Rankine’s text is also provocatively destabilizing because it condenses 
multiple Black people’s experiences —both her friends’ and her own—into 
one narrative voice (Chiasson 2019). Thus, even the reader who is all too 
familiar with microaggressions gets caught in its web of paranoia. Can one 
Black person really have experienced all these microaggressions? In this 
subtle exegetic doubling of the protagonist/reader’s self-doubt, Rankine 
cannily exposes the “truth” of racial paranoia for the racially marked subject. 
As Anne Cheng puts it, it is precisely “the internalization of discipline 
and rejection—and the installation of a scripted context of a perception,” 
that characterizes racial experience, and as such, justifies the conflation of 
“perspicacity and paranoia” (Cheng 2000, 17). Put otherwise, to think criti- 
cally and, paradoxically, clearly about racial experience is not to unmask the 
causal chain that led up to the traumatic event and to determine whether 
racism was indeed operative, but rather, to constantly return to the question 
of the agency of race, knowing full well that what it means to be a racially 
marked subject is to be always already condemned to hover over that very 
uncertainty. It is in the very question of whether racism took place that racism 
takes its place. 

Consider, as another example, the heated controversy over academic 
rigor and the epistemological foundations of jurisprudence that Critical 
Race Theory ignited in the 80s and 90s. The founders of CRT argued that 
racism was not merely epiphenomenal to American law and legal scholar- 
ship; rather, it was baked into their very structures. Joining other scholars 
in elevating the epistemic authority of “[s]tories, parables, chronicles, and 
narratives” (Delgado 1995, cited in Subotnik 1998), Patricia Williams recounts 
an incident in which she noticed that a toy store was pricing Black dolls lower 
than their identical white counterparts (Williams 1997, 108). She links this to 
her experience at an adoption agency, where she is told that older, Black, and 
handicapped children are released to parents with lower adoption fees (223). 
Williams’ point is that these individual events, when situated in the broader 
context of one’s life as a racially marked subject, are clearly inextricable from 
racism. As Rankine and Cheng’s texts demonstrate, whether racism was an 
efficient cause of the salesman’s or the adoption agency’s pricing decision is 
beside the point. The events trigger a string of questions that are paranoid, 
within reason: Is the doll pricing linked to the pricing of the babies up for adoption? 
What does this mean for the value of my son’s life if he goes to the hospital? Will he 
be valued less than other white children? Has anything changed since the days when 
Black people were literally sold as commodities? It is not the events in isolation, 
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but rather the events’ interactivity, and the reasonable paranoia that they 
elicit, that give racially marked subjects a foothold in a disingenuous world. 

This is of course lost on white critics like Daniel Subotnik, who attacks 
Williams for being “too ready to extract a global message from one experi- 
ence” (Subotnik 1998, 689) and, thus, for supposedly eroding the foundations 
of rigorous legal scholarship. Tellingly, William’s (reasonable) paranoia 
elicits a mimetic response on Subotnik’s part. Attempting to ethically justify 
the characters in Williams’ anecdote, he launches into a string of hypothetical 
questions — sterile, white obverses of Williams’: “Might the price differential 
for the dolls not reflect the impact of the harsher economic circumstances for 
blacks in our society...? ...Would Williams have experienced less distress if 
the [cheaper] dolls were of distinctly inferior quality...?  ...[W]hich is more 
cruel or ridiculous: To recognize supply and demand functions while trying 
to find a home for babies? Or to seek to preserve hobgoblinal equalities in 
“price’” (Subotnik 1998, 689)? Subotnik’s mimicry of Williams’ paranoia 
reaches a fever pitch near the end of his article, where he fantasmatically 
stages his own oppression as a thought experiment purported to counter 
Williams’ logic. He recounts an incident in which he was “walking up West 
End Avenue...at about 11:00 PM” and inadvertently scared a white woman 
walking ahead of him. Arguing that “she was merely playing the odds in 
a rational manner” (1998, 743), Subotnik extrapolates from this singular 
case (exactly what he criticizes Williams for doing) to suggest that racism is 
simply a “rational” response to a world in which “as a group, young black 
men are...much more dangerous than the rest of the population” (742). Even 
as Subotnik attempts to invalidate Williams’ experience, he occupies it; it is 
almost as if he cannot stand to not have anything Black people have, even if 
that means “having” the experience of oppression. 

Subotnik’s anxiety not just about being verbally attacked by the other, 
but of being wrongly accused of having attacked the racial other, mirrors 
broader liberal anxieties about the rising tide of “totalitarian” tendencies 
among leftist social movements. Eliding distinctions between state censor- 
ship and civilian calls for ethical accountability, leftist and centrist liberals 
who anxiously reiterate the importance of “open dialogue” and bemoan 
the vitriol of “cancel culture” have, wittingly or otherwise, forged ideologi- 
cal alliances with so-called “free speech activists” on the Right. Across the 
spectrum, whiteness comes into focus as such when its logic (no longer in 
the drag of unmarked reason) is exposed for its illogic: when the noetic is 
identified as the paranoetic, either by an outside party or, inadvertently, by 
the guilty white subject him or herself. 

Tacking back and forth among these texts— which both exemplify and 
theorize racial paranoia, from both sides of the color line—we are reminded 
that paranoia more broadly has no respect for the subject position from 
which “one” speaks. One is already always para-noetic, beside and beyond 
one’s own mind, insofar as the nous of noesis itself is purchased through a 
form of metaphysical blackmail. This is of course one of the core lessons of 
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much psychoanalytic and poststructuralist theory. If we think, feel, speak, 
indeed, live in a language that is not our own, a world that we did not choose, 
a social matrix in whose structuring we had no say —and if the most intimate 
elements of our “psychic” lives prove radically public, radically political, 
when held up to close scrutiny —in what sense can we locate in the subject a 
noetic faculty that coincides with itself? This is one way of reading Rankine’s 
paraphrase of Judith Butler in Citizen: we all “suffer from the condition of 
being addressable” (Rankine 2014, 49). First give up yourself, and then you 
will receive a self to give up. 


The Metapragmatics of the Real 


The mimetic bind of racial paranoia that authors such as Rankine, Fanon, 
Cheng, and Williams elucidate could be said to point up the broader prob- 
lematic of any form of subjective autonomy’s radical dependence on heter- 
onomy. This is indeed one way of reading Jacques Lacan’s claim that all 
knowledge is inherently paranoiac: there is something in us more than us 
that thinks in our stead. We are inhabited by an alien presence; we can’t 
take anybody at their word (including ourselves); and it is often when we 
are most confident that we are the most gravely mistaken. Jon Mills (2003) 
elaborates Lacan’s understanding of paranoia by breaking the phenomenon 
down across his three registers: the Imaginary, the Symbolic, and the Real. 
Knowledge is paranoiac on the Imaginary level because it is dependent on 
our misrecognition of both self and other as autonomous, coherent agents who 
might reliably give and/or receive knowledge (Mills 2003, 30). Knowledge 
is paranoiac on the Symbolic level because it must be acquired through a 
language that is alien to us and which constantly threatens to “invade and 
destroy our uniquely subjective inner experiences” (30). Lastly, all knowl- 
edge is paranoiac because it entails a traumatic encounter with the Real —the 
unassimilable remainder that, by definition, refuses capture by either of the 
other two registers. For Lacan, paranoiac knowledge, like subjectivity writ 
large, is a fatal virus that we have no choice but to contract. 

When considering the vertiginous loops of racial paranoia, Lacan’s 
analysis is tempting. But here we return to two twinned theoretical prob- 
lems: firstly, how are we to distinguish the reasonable paranoia of Rankine 
and Williams from the racist paranoia of Subotnik? And secondly, how do 
we keep the Lacanian formulation of paranoic knowledge from collapsing 
the specific historical phenomenon of racial paranoia into a free-floating, 
universal dimension of subjectivity and sociality? I would suggest that both 
of these questions devolve upon the problem of scale. 

In his critique of Slavoj ZiZek’s work, Tim Dean (2002) has underscored 
the dangers of applying Lacanian logics indiscriminately across vast scales of 
analysis. For Zizek, the logic of the symptom looks much the same whether 
we are considering a neurotic on the couch, a story told by a neurotic, a 
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general trend across many books written by neurotics, an entire country’s 
social structure, a transnational political history, or indeed, the very struc- 
ture of reality itself. It is this holographic structure to Zizek’s work, wherein 
each level reveals itself as structurally isomorphic to the whole (even if the 
whole is irreducibly fractured), that annihilates the possibility of contextual 
specificity in his arguments. Dean suggests, however, that we might salvage 
important concepts in Lacanian psychoanalysis by according a “relative 
autonomy” to particular domains of existence. In his case, the domain in 
question is the aesthetic. In our case, it is the social. That is to say, if we are 
to take Lacan at his word that all knowledge is to some degree paranoiac, 
and that this fundamental impossibility of absolute knowledge owes itself 
to a broader metaphysical problem, then we must be able to account for the 
relationship between metaphysical and social registers of analysis. It may 
seem counterintuitive to reconcile a metaphysical doctrine with a sociocul- 
tural historicism, but we must remember that the Lacanian Real does not sit 
within the binaries of Universalism and Particularism or Essentialism and 
Relativism. It is, rather, the very paradox of these binaries—the fact that 
Particularism pushed to its logical extreme becomes a form of Universalism, 
and vice versa—that precipitates the metaphysical postulate of the Real as 
the ultimate failure of any Symbolic claim. The problem, then, is not how to 
reconcile the “existence”® of the Real with historical contingency, but rather 
how to situate eruptions of the Real in relation to particular Symbolic orders. 
And as Elizabeth Povinelli (2001) has suggested, it is here — at the intersection 
of symbolic processes and the unpredictable flux of social life—that Lacan 
becomes less useful. Put more simply, Lacan puts us on the right track to 
understanding racial paranoia, but his assumptions about language need 
tweaking. 

As Povinelli points out, Lacan drew his understanding of language 
primarily from Ferdinand de Saussure and the early work of Roman 
Jakobson. Consequently, Lacan saw language as unfolding dialectically 
between a series of poles: signifier and signified, langue and parole, synchron- 
icity and diachronicity. Povinelli notes, however, that more recent theorists 
of language (including Jakobson in the latter half of his career) have moved 
away from the Saussurean model, turning instead to pragmatic accounts of 
language — that is, language as it operates in everyday speech contexts. In the 
work of the Charles Sanders Peirce in particular, “no structure lies outside 
events of interpretation (coordination) across previously constituted fields 
of signification (genres, discursive textualities) and of material space-time” 
(2001, 390). If we conceive of language as iteratively produced through recur- 
sive speech acts, rather than as a crystallized structure that exists above and 
beyond any particular semiotic event, we must concede that subjects are not, 
strictly speaking, “fixed by the semantic form of sexuality, are not sutured 
into a (post)structure, and are not effects of having made their way through 
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the (deferred) quiltings of the signifier” (389). This does not mean, however, 
that speaking subjects do not “continually construct scenes staging their 
imminent transfixion” (389). In other words, language is indeed systematic, 
and these systems do indeed shape subjectivity, but it is also emergent, flex- 
ible, and shaped by the subjects that deploy it in ways that Lacan, and many 
Lacanian theorists, fail to account for. To correct for this, Povinelli draws on 
Mikhail Bakhtin’s concept of textuality, here understood as a “speech or text 
genre,” or a “‘relatively stable type of utterance,” (Bakhtin 1986, 60; cited in 
Povinelli 2001, 392), to trace how metapragmatic utterances —that is, speech 
about the socially embedded dimensions of speech—stage the subject's 
submission to normative sociolinguistic codes. When, for example, queer 
people speak about gendered pronoun usage, they are not merely unwit- 
tingly staging their subjection to the linguistic manifestation of sexual differ- 
ence; rather, they are using deictics as “metapragmatic hinges” that turn 
emergent textualities into provisionally stabilized things, “relatively stable 
‘type[s]’” that can be ported across space and time (Bakhtin 1986, 60; cited 
in Povinelli 2001, 392). Put more simply, queer people are indeed subject 
to heteronormative structures, but they also produce new normative struc- 
tures. Every “level and order of language is the debris of previous instances 
of implicit and explicit metapragmatic discourses” (Povinelli 2001, 394). 
And most crucially for our purposes, it is the metapragmatic production of 
normative linguistic codes that allows provisionally stabilized social types to 
travel through material spacetime. That is, when deictics like “he” or “she” or 
“they” function as hinges between the schematic and emergent dimensions 
of language, between structure and event, they facilitate the production of 
social space, not as a cleanly delimited arena visible from the bird’s eye view, 
but as a continuously recalibrated sense of social “commitment” (397). 

Thus, a linguistic critique of Lacanian psychoanalysis has revealed itself 
as a sociological critique. Our ability to transport Lacanian conceptual tools 
from the clinic to the field, from the psychic to the social, is contingent on our 
ability to re-outfit the psychoanalytic model of the subject with a pragmatic 
account of the production of social space. In doing so, we must distinguish 
between metaphysical problems and social problems, between the social field 
as fractured by the stain of the Real and the social field as fractured because 
of its sui generis nature: “The subject's ability to be captured within textuality 
is displaced at the outset...less because of a structural foreclosure of being in 
language or the inability of language structure to close, than because in using 
language the subject takes up the provisionality of language; this provision- 
ality is the means of her survival and pleasure; and this provisionality is only 
provisionally her own” (Povinelli 2001, 405). 

Acknowledging that there is a relative autonomy to the functioning of 
social groups—and that we cannot map metaphysical fault lines cleanly 
onto social ones—has crucial implications for the way we understand the 
“congealed boundaries of mistrust” (Allen 2009, xvii) that characterize 
American racial paranoia. The traditional Zizekian or Laclauian approach 
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to racial paranoia would be to say that the assymetrical reciprocity between 
white and Black modes of knowing can be explained by the Lacanian defini- 
tion of analytic communication, wherein each party receives “his [sic] own 
message from the receiver in an inverted form” (Lacan 2006, passim). The rift 
between white people and Black people—and the fundamentally different 
relationships that each have to the guarantor of truth (i-e., “the” Symbolic 
order) — coincides with the fault lines that the Real must introduce into any 
social field (Zizek 1989; Laclau 1996). 

At stake here is the “location” of the Real’s fracture within social space; 
the ways in which the Real, as a metaphysical fault line, draws social fault 
lines in between communities of knowledge: people who agree not merely 
on what they know, but on how they go about knowing what they know. 
A traditional ZiZekian or Laclauian approach would fall prey to the trap of 
indiscriminate scaling that Dean and Povinelli have pointed out. That is, 
in uncritically aligning social rifts with metaphysical rifts, Zizek and Laclau 
fail to provide accounts of the continuous and iterative production of social 
space by individual agents. By contrast, a metapragmatic reading of racial 
paranoia allows us to understand the unstable relationship between what I 
have called metaphysical and social fault lines. 

Consider an example. When introducing the concept of racial paranoia, 
Jackson refers us to Dave Chappelle’s sudden decision to flee the United States 
for South Africa in 2005. While reflecting on the event in an interview with 
Oprah Winfrey the following year, Chapelle explained that the final straw 
had been a disconcerting event in his studio— one that had compounded and 
condensed years of racial trauma. While playing a “pint-sized, blackfaced 
‘pixie’” (Jackson 2008, xi) in one of his sketches, Chapelle noticed the laughter 
of one of his white crew members. The laughter made him deeply uneasy 
in a way that he couldn’t quite put his finger on. Gesturing to this inchoate 
sensibility, Chapelle told Winfrey, “I know the difference between people 
laughing with me and people laughing at me —and it was the first time I had 
ever gotten a laugh that I was uncomfortable with” (2008, xiii). Like the queer 
people in Povinelli’s example, Chapelle is here metapragmatically constitut- 
ing a social space —one inclusive of him, presumably of Oprah Winfrey, and 
of other people of color who have access to the means of sensing racism in 
ways that white people do not. That is to say, Chapelle’s description of the 
crewmember’s laughter provisionally demarcates the boundaries of a social 
domain, a boundary that is in turn picked up, reproduced, and contested by 
other social actors on both sides of the “color line.” 

On the other side of the divide (keeping in mind that the “sides” both 
precede and produce the very utterances we are tracking), consider the 2020 
controversy stirred up by former Georgia Republican Senator David Perdue, 
who mocked then-Senator Kamala Harris at a Trump rally by intentionally 
and repeatedly mispronouncing her name: “[KA]mala? Ka[MA]la? Kamala- 
mala-mala? I don’t know. Whatever.” One of Perdue’s spokespeople later 
disavowed any racist intent, stating, he “didn’t mean anything by it” (Choi 
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2020). Once again, a metapragmatic utterance—a normative speech act 
about the ways in which speech acts ought to be understood —carves out a 
racialized social space, provisionally triangulating a relationship between the 
Imaginary, the Symbolic, and the Real for an emergent community of people. 


“Uncanny Resonances” 


Comparing these two instances of racial metapragmatics, we might say 
that it is not wrong per se to suggest that racial paranoia reflects the structure 
of Lacanian analytic communication (wherein each party receives his or her 
message in inverted form), provided that we account for the semiotic static that 
emerges in the process of social transmission. That is, when social fault lines 
congeal around metaphysical fault lines, we do indeed witness the frenzied 
looping of mirrored messages back and forth between groups with dispa- 
rate orientations to reality; but pace Zizek and Laclau, there is never an exact 
match between metaphysical and social faults. Much like a microphone that has 
been placed too close to an amplifier, the slight gap between signals expands 
exponentially, growing into a form of static that overwhelms all attempts at 
communication. White and Black paranoia do not merely mirror each other, 
they also amplify each other, magnifying the epistemic and affective noise 
that emerges as normative metapragmatic claims vie for jurisdiction over the 
domain of the sensible and the reasonable. Even as one flips through the 
dry pages of legal journals, one can sense the Critical Race Theory debates 
of the 80s and 90s crackling with frustration, gaining steadily in pitch. As 
white scholars contort the arguments of their colleagues of color, bending 
over backwards to not understand, and as the scholars of color in turn try to 
make do with these garbled signals, the noise becomes unbearable. 

Here the relationship between the psychic, the social, and the metaphysi- 
cal begins to sound much like the relationship between feeling, tone, and affect 
as Sianne Ngai (2005) articulates their fraught interrelation in The Confidence 
Man, by Herman Melville. Ngai’s focus is on “fake” feelings —feelings like 
confidence that, even when not genuinely felt by anyone in particular, have 
the capacity to make or break deals, to buoy or bust markets. This works 
in part, she suggests, because tone—as a phenomenon precariously poised 
between feeling and affect — paradoxically seems to draw its power from the 
very mismatch among its sites of emergence. In other words, in moments of 
botched bravado marked by a “failure to verify affect’s successful convey- 
ance and securing as psychic property, and [thus] a failure to bring closure 
to circuit of social exchange...anaphora [i.e. reference across scales] begins 
to drown out analogy [i.e. equivalence across scales], however dominant the 
latter logic appears to have been in organizing the novel’s set of fiduciary 
transactions by establishing similarity-based correspondences between the 
items exchanged (money and affect, language and money)” (Ngai 2005, 65). 
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And just as The Confidence Man hums with the tone of a “feeling that no 
one actually feels,” (Ngai 2005, 69) owing to the incommensurability between 
psychic, social, linguistic, and economic registers as sites for the emergence of 
semantic content, so does racial paranoia amplify the analytic feedback that 
surges forth when we attempt to calibrate psychic, social, and metaphysical 
scales of analysis as sites where language, power, and subjectivity converge. 
I would even go so far as to argue that these unsettling reverberations — an 
ineffable sense of offness that sonic vocabulary offers us unique purchase on — 
provide the very means by which subjects attempt to navigate the vertigo 
of racial paranoia. Recall the repetitive structure of Rankine’s prose as she 
scrambles about for something to ground herself: “What did he just say? Did 
she really just say that? Did I hear what I think I heard? Did that just come 
out of my mouth, his mouth, your mouth?” (Rankine 2014, 16). It’s almost 
as if by textually mimicking the reverb of racial paranoia, Rankine gains 
some control over the very epistemic and affective static that her writing 
helps produce. Thus, if in the Confidence Man fake feelings have the “para- 
doxical ability to introduce interference in the very circuits of commerce and 
communication” they enable (68), the disconcerting thrum of racial paranoia 
likewise becomes the very recourse to which Rankine turns as she struggles 
to find her bearings. 

Perhaps this has something to with the fact that sonic vocabulary — and 
resonance in particular — appears so often in scholarly literature and cultural 
production about paranoia and so-called conspiracy theories. One character 
in Jodi Deans’ Aliens in America becomes aware of the aliens in her life through 
strange noises coming through the telephone (Dean 1998, 111). In her ethnog- 
raphy of self-described alien abductees, titled The Resonance of Unseen Things, 
Susan Lepselter describes the strange noises and sensations heard and felt by 
her interlocutors, one of whom has an “electronic dynamo” whirring in his 
brain (Lepselter 2016, 38). Describing the apocalyptic evangelism of Calvary 
Chapel in “Anxieties of Influence,” Susan Harding and Kathleen Stewart 
describe the church’s far-flung theories as “channeling uncanny resonances” 
(Harding and Stewart 2003, 268-9). Then there are the conspiratorial theo- 
ries of Murray Jay Siskind in Don DeLillo’s aptly named White Noise; the 
infamous tin-foil hats meant to block out nefarious frequencies in M. Night 
Shyamalan’s Signs; the disturbing noises in Rob King’s Distorted that only 
Christina Ricci’s character hears; the list goes on. 

Of course, sound would seem an obvious candidate for allegorizing the 
dense webs of unseen connections that facilitate postmodern sociality. It is, 
after all, a cliché by now to note that we spend our days synching up with 
invisible wavelengths, and there is no shortage of affect theorists who have 
leaned heavily on auditory metaphors to describe social and sensual life 
(see, e.g., Tomkins 1995, Berlant 2011, Stewart 2017, Mazzarella 2017). Here 
I would merely like to suggest that sound seems particularly well suited to 
give us purchase on those moments of social life where what I have called 
metaphysical fault lines slide into imperfect alignment with their social 
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analogs, where ontological trouble gives way to social trouble. Indeed, racial 
paranoia emerges through a sort of sounding of the social, in both the transi- 
tive and the intransitive sense of the verb. Transitive, in that social actors 
are attempting to calibrate conflicting registers of experience (knowledge, 
feeling, sense perception, language) in order to orient themselves in social 
“space:” one sounds the social as one sounds a body of water. Intransitive, 
in that attempting to reconcile the social, psychic, and metaphysical dimen- 
sions of existence—to plumb the depths of said space —will inevitably yield 
a fuzzy signal. The social sounds like a tripped alarm. 

When the social is conceived of as something that sounds and is sounded, 
rather than a spatial field in which subjects are plotted, it becomes clear how 
we might reconcile a Lacanian notion of the Real with a pragmatic under- 
standing of speech as a social phenomenon. This in turn makes it easier to 
see why forms of “reasonable paranoia” seem to bear an elective affinity with 
auditory perception. “Congealed boundaries of mistrust” (Allen 2009, xvii) 
can circulate like “relatively stable ‘types’ of utterances” (Bakhtin 1986, 60; 
cited in Povinelli 2001, 392), because, far from things seen from above, they 
are things that seem to resonate within and around us. Not lines in the sand, 
but bad vibes in the air. 

Zizek suggested at the turn of the century that rather than accusing 
“conspiracy theorists” of being paranoid, we ought to read the premillennial 
rise of ufologists and flat-earthers as indicating the increasingly paranoid 
status of reality itself. By his logic, postmodern life increasingly “confronts 
us with situations in which we are compelled to take note of how our sense of 
reality and normal attitude toward it is grounded in a symbolic fiction, that is 
how the big Other [i.e. the Symbolic] that determines what counts as normal 
and accepted truth— what is the horizon of meaning in a given society —is in 
no way directly grounded in ‘facts’ as rendered by the scientific ‘knowledge 
in the real’” (Zizek 2001, 220). But once again, this broad-strokes portrait 
of postmodern paranoia leaves us with no means of distinguishing between 
white and Black paranoia, or for that matter, between premillennial paranoia 
(aliens, nuclear warfare, the New World Order, etc.) and Trumpian paranoia 
(QAnon, mass voter fraud, conspiring Clintons, etc.). 

By contrast, a metapragmatic rendering of the Real allows us to track 
the iterative production of particular Symbolic boundaries as they circulate 
throughout linguistic communities. Rather than crystallizing a synchronic 
image of “congealed boundaries of mistrust” (Allen 2009, xvii) in the two- 
dimensional schema of a social “field” — an analytic maneuver that purports 
to place the critic above the context that she or he surveys — the aural vocabu- 
lary of resonance calls our attention to the provisional and processual emer- 
gence of attunements (and dissonances) that are at once psychic, social, and 
metaphysical. In this sense, we need not choose between, on the one hand, 
those theoretical frames that link paranoia to the conditions for subjectivity 
at the cost of an overly capacious historical frame of reference (Dean 1998, 
Zizek 2001, Mills 2003, Lacan 2006), and on the other, those that pay close 
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attention to historical specificity while neglecting the paranoid dimensions of 
all psychic and social life (Bakalaki 2016, Fassin 2011, Bratich 2008, Pelkman 
and Macholds 2011). As George Marcus (1999) suggests, there is indeed 
paranoia lodged “within reason” itself, but this does not mean that people 
in all times and places are equally paranoid. Some people, institutions, and 
discourses are more effective at channeling “uncanny resonances” than others 
(Harding and Stewart 2003, 268-9). (I can think of one orange, irascible man 
in particular who is quite good at this.) Timbres and amplitudes may vary, 
but unsettling frequencies will nevertheless remain. To paraphrase Freud, 
the paranoid is never entirely forsaken. 
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